Eleven years have passed since Stella Assange has been fighting for the release of her 
husband Julian. The Spanish-Swedish lawyer was in Luxembourg last week. She talks to 
Tageblatt about a precedent against press freedom, the last chance to prevent extradition to 
the USA, and visits in prison with their two children. 

Julian Assange has endured a long ordeal. The 52-year-old has been waiting for freedom for 
eleven years now. For the past four years, he has been in a high-security prison in the UK, and 
the outlook is bleak for the Australian journalist. The USA is seeking his extradition, charging him 
with espionage. He faces 175 years in prison, and in the worst case, the death penalty. 
Assange's ordeal began in the fall of 2010. On his disclosure platform 'WikiLeaks,' the Australian, 
along with The New York Times, The Guardian, and Der Spiegel, published secret documents. 
These documents revealed alleged war crimes by the US Army in Afghanistan and Iraq. 
Particularly shocking is a video of the airstrikes on Baghdad on July 12, 2007. Filmed from a 
military helicopter, it shows soldiers in Baghdad killing civilians, including two journalists from the 
Reuters news agency. 

The USA initiated an investigation against Assange, and he was placed under house arrest in the 
UK. At the same time, Sweden issued an arrest warrant for alleged sexual offenses. To avoid 
extradition to Sweden, Assange removed his ankle bracelet in June 2012 and sought refuge in 
the Ecuadorian Embassy in London. He lived there as a political refugee for seven years, until the 
then-new President Lenin Moreno revoked his citizenship and asylum in April 2019. The British 
police transferred Assange to the high-security Belmarsh prison in London - initially for violating 
bail conditions. He remains in Belmarsh to this day, and since then, the USA has been demanding 
Assange's extradition from the UK. 

The US government under President Barack Obama chose not to prosecute Assange out of 
concern for press freedom. That changed under Donald Trump. Assange was charged, facing a 
maximum sentence of up to 175 years. Joe Biden has so far left it at that. 

Currently, Assange is waiting for the High Court of England and Wales to schedule an oral 
hearing on whether he can appeal his extradition to the Supreme Court of the United Kingdom. If 
the court decides against it, Assange will have exhausted all remedies in the UK. His only 
recourse would be to file a complaint with the European Court of Human Rights in Strasbourg. 
This court can stop Assange's extradition if he faces serious or irreparable harm, such as not 
receiving a fair trial. 

The lawyer Stella Assange continues to fight for her husband's release, organizing diplomatic 
support and meeting with politicians. At the end of June, Pope Francis invited her to a private 
audience in Rome. Last Monday and Tuesday, she was invited to the parliamentary group 
supporting Julian Assange in the Grand Duchy. This group was founded in March of this year and 
consists of eight MPs from 'déi Lénk,' 'déi gréng,' Pirates, and ADR. After the visit to the 
Chamber, the LSAP MP and Chairman of the Chamber's Foreign Affairs Committee, Yves 
Cruchten, also joined the photo. We met Stella Assange last Tuesday in Bonneweg. It quickly 
became clear: even after years of legal wrangling over her husband, she remains fiercely 
determined. 


Tageblatt: How is Julian Assange doing? 


Stella Assange: His physical and mental condition deteriorates day by day. He has been in 
solitary confinement for four and a half years, his cell is two meters by three meters. He is 
allowed into a concrete yard for one hour each day. It's a harsh environment. He suffers greatly 
from solitary confinement. In October 2021, Julian had a mild stroke, and he has not been 
receiving medication since. His condition depends heavily on developments in his case. If he is 
extradited to the USA, it would be a death sentence for him. We are doing everything to prevent 
that. 

There are significant doubts about whether he can expect a fair trial in the USA... 

A fair trial is not possible because the accusations themselves are unfair. Assange's indictment in 
the USA is based on the 1917 Espionage Act (originally designed to prevent military disobedience 
and espionage, note). The problem is not only that this law was passed in the midst of a 
draconian wear. It is also so vaguely worded that it had to be amended to include journalistic 
activities. Soying and passing secret information to an enemy state is one thing. But even the 
USA does not claim that. They criminalize receiving information from a journalistic source and 
publishing that information. And because the text from 1917 is not designed for a defense, Julian 
has no way to defend himself publicly. 

Isn't freedom of the press enshrined in the First Amendment to the United States Constitution? 
Can't Assange invoke that? 

While the First Amendment does indeed enshrine freedom of the press, Washington, led by 
former Republican Secretary of State Mike Pompeo, now argues that Julian is not a US citizen 
but an Australian and that he was not in the USA but in the United Kingdom - and therefore, the 
protection afforded by the First Amendment does not apply to him. The USA is effectively stating 
that the whole world is subject to its laws on national secrets. 


Journalists and experts warn of a precedent. How does your husband's defense argue that 
Assange's extradition could make the work of investigative journalists difficult? 


Until the Obama administration, the Espionage Act was rarely used. It was applied in only three 
cases that didn't involve actual spies, and none of them resulted in long sentences. But under 
Obama, there were more Espionage Act prosecutions than in all previous years combined since 
its enactment in 1917. The law was amended to target whistleblowers. Edward Snowden, for 
example, was charged with violating the Espionage Act. Julian Assange isn't charged as a 
whistleblower but for receiving and publishing information from Chelsea Manning. 

Chelsea Manning, then Bradley Manning, was a U.S. military IT specialist who provided Assange 
with videos and documents. In 2013, Manning was sentenced to 35 years in prison but was 
released in 2017 after President Obama commuted most of the sentence. 


Under Obama, there were investigations into WikiLeaks and Manning, but not Julian, right? 


No, it was said he was not a hacker, and there was no distinction made between him and the rest 
of the press. They called it the "New York Times problem": They couldn't go after Julian without 
also going after the media that published his leaks. But under Trump, the problem became the 
"New York Times solution": Julian was the instrument to set a precedent so they could also go 
after the New York Times. Today, lawyers for news outlets like The New York Times or The 
Washington Post advise against publishing certain articles. Under Trump, there were numerous 
other leaks. He expanded the use of the Espionage Act, and since Julian's case, media 
organizations are also being charged. Former FBI Director James Comey and Donald Trump 
decided that heads must roll, and that head is Julian. 


You have been fighting against Julian Assange's extradition for years, and most efforts have 
failed. What hopes remain? 


A court in London rejected his extradition on humanitarian grounds. The prison system in the 
USA is cruel. Around 80,000 people are in solitary confinement, which is the norm for national 
security cases. The diplomatic assurances from the USA that Julian will be treated fairly and 
won't end up in the infamous Supermax prison in Colorado are a trick. They say he won't end up 
there unless he violates the rules. Nobody knows what that means. It was shocking that these 
assurances were used to grant the appeal against the extradition ruling. We tried to appeal to the 
Supreme Court, but the court refuses to hear us. Julian tried to appeal the extradition order — 
without success. Now, the only option left is to go to the Court of Appeals to appeal the fact that 
he can't appeal. Two judges will decide whether they agree with the other judgment. If they do, 
our options in the UK are exhausted. Then, the only option left is the European Court of Human 
Rights. 


There has also been criticism of Assange's work. It was claimed that the original documents 
were published unredacted, without redactions, putting informants at risk. 


This claim comes up repeatedly. Out of the 91,000 documents from Afghanistan, 15,000 were 
withheld because they contained sensitive information. The Iraq War Logs were published 
without names and locations. That was criticized at the time because too much was redacted. 
Not a single person suffered harm from these documents. 


In November 2010, WikiLeaks released the diplomatic cables along with media partners, 
including The New York Times and Der Spiegel. In February 2011, a book by The Guardian 
journalist David Leigh was published. 

But Julian had already fallen out with this journalist by then. He broke agreements and wrote 
about how he received the documents. Julian gave David Leigh a 26-character password and 
told him not to write down a certain word: "Diplomatic." The encrypted document was ona 
website for download. Leigh should never have mentioned the password, but it was all in the 


book. This led to the documents being decrypted. In September, the unredacted documents 
began circulating on the internet. Julian called the US State Department and warned them to 
intervene. He did what he could. In September 2011, a document was published that caused a 
great stir. One of the most serious allegations against the USA is that they charge Assange 
without pursuing the perpetrators of alleged war crimes within their ranks. The diplomatic 
document describes the execution of an Iraqi family, including five children under the age of five, 
by US forces in 2006. At the time, the USA was negotiating the extension of immunity for the 
killing of civilians by its troops in Iraq. That was a big deal, and the USA couldn't extend the 
immunity. One month after the publication, Obama announced the withdrawal of troops from the 
country. 


How often can you visit Julian, and what are these visits like? 


| visit him about twice a week. It's a high-security prison that functions like an onion. You have to 
go from one lock to another, and they take my fingerprints each time. The children and | are 
searched, they look into our mouths, feel our hair and bodies, including the soles of our feet. 
After that, the dogs come, and we have to stand still until they sniff us from top to bottom. 


Are the children afraid? 


At the beginning, yes, but it has become normal for them. We know the security personnel well; 
they are nice people. 


How long can you stay with him? 


One hour and 15 minutes. We sit across from each other at a table. We're allowed to hug and 
hold hands but not to kiss. If we do, he undergoes a body search afterward. The children can sit 
on his lap. 


Your children are four and six years old. What do you tell them about their father? 


| tell them that he is a hero, that many people admire him, and that he has many friends all over 
the world. Sometimes | take them to demonstrations so they can see his face on the signs and 
understand that there is a movement trying to get him out of this terrible situation. The little one 
has just understood what a prison is. He talks about getting Julian out and asks why we can't just 
kill everyone who is holding him captive. No, | say, that's not how it works. Gabriel is six; he has a 
calendar hung up and marks off a box every day. It's not a countdown because we don't know if 
or when he will be released. The boxes just keep increasing. The little one often asks when his 
dad is coming home - for Christmas? | can't give him answers to his questions. | tell him that one 
day he will come home. | don't talk to the children about the extradition. Once they overheard 
someone talking about Pompeo's considerations to kidnap or execute Julian. Gabriel said, 'Does 


someone want to kill Dad?' The older they get, the more they understand. 

CHRONOLOGY 

2010: WikiLeaks and media partners publish excerpts from military protocols documenting 
alleged war crimes and corruption by the USA during the wars in Afghanistan and Iraq. The USA 


initiates investigations. 


2012: Julian Assange seeks refuge in the Embassy of Ecuador to avoid extradition to Sweden, 
and subsequently to the USA. Sweden issued an arrest warrant for alleged sexual offenses. 


April 2019: Ecuador revokes Assange's citizenship and political asylum. He is arrested by the 
British police and has been in the high-security Belmarsh prison since then. The USA requests 


his extradition. 


January 2020: The Parliamentary Assembly of the Council of Europe unanimously calls for 
Assange's "immediate release." 


January 2021: A London court rules that Assange should not be extradited. 


December 2021: A London appeals court overturns the decision. 


June 2022: The British Tory government approves Assange's extradition to the USA. His lawyers 
file an appeal. 


November 2022: Australian Prime Minister Anthony Albanese urges the US government to drop 
the prosecution against Assange. International media outlets join the call. 


June 2023: The request for an appeal against extradition is denied by the Supreme Court (High 
Court of London). Assange intends to challenge this decision, if necessary, at the European 
Court of Human Rights. 


